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—_— The Disciples Publica- 
Disciples tion Society is an or- 
Pubhcation ganization through 


which churehes of the 
Disciples o! Christ 

denominational and 

{ mstianity 


promote un- 
constructive 

The relationship it sustains to the 
Diseiples is intimate and organic, 
though not official. The Society is 
not a private institution. It has no 
capital stock No individuals profit 


Ser k LO 


by its earnings 

“g e charter under which the So- 
ety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 


gion 


religious education, 


The Discipies Publieation Society 
rewards iteelf as a thoroughly unde. 


1inational institution. It is organ- 


ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideal- 
ly an unsectarian and unecclesiasti- 
eal fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Chureh of Christ, and desires 
to co-operate with the Christian peo- 
ple of all communions as well as 
with the eongregations of Disciples, 
and to serve all. 


. . * 
The Christian Century, the chief 


publieation of the Society, desires 
nothing so much as to be the worthy 


organ of the Disciples’ movement. it 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. 
the wider fellowship in religious faith 
and service which it believes every 
church of Disciples should embody. 
It strives to interpret all. commun- 
ions, as well as the Disciples, in such 
terms and with such sympathetic in- 
sight as may reveal to all their essen- 
tial unity in spite 
ational isolation. 
tury, though published by the Dis- 
ciples, is not published for the Dis- 
ciples alone. 
Christian world. 
ly to occupy a eatholie point of view 
and it seeks readers in all commun- 
ions. 


It is a free interpreter of 


of denomin- 
The Christian Cen- 


It is published for the 
It desires definite- 





substantial way by their gifts. 
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‘The Moral Leaders of Israel” 


BY DR. HERBERT L. WILLETT 


av the n 


. Samuel, David riya 


Isaiah 


vain in twentiet! 


BY DR. LOA E. SCOTT 


er study of the lite of Jes 


suuntain peak personalities of 


s fine 


“The Life of Jesus” 


thie other great 
century life. <A 


course, 


is and is especially adapted to 
nue Hiundreds of elasses have been built up on the basis 


DON'T WASTE THIS YEAR! MAKE IT COUNT FOR GENUINE STUDY! 


Send #1.00 for a copy of Dr. Willett’s book, 5) 


two. Then decide which you will choose for this year 
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Sitting in the Seat of the Scorner 


THE SCORNER IS THE ENEMY OF MANKIND. 
A sneer has often taken the heart out of an enthusiast 
or discouraged the ardent student. The 
neither productive nor is he willing that others should 


scorner is 
produce. He is a kind of gangrene on the body of so 
ciety which is to be given heroic treatment whenever it 
appears. There are certain reasons why such sick souls 
are more numerous now than in other times. That they 
should not make their sickness to appear health, earnest- 
minded men must see clearly the fallacy and the evil 
of their state of mind. 

The scorner is often begotten of sin. In a bachelor 
club of Chicago is a man worth more than a million dol- 
lars. Unlike many men so fortunate, he is a moral per- 
vert. At the age of seventy, he makes one of his chief 
occupations the carrying of a camera to make lewd 
pictures forbidden by law. Surrounded as he is by men 
of the world with moral standards none too high, he 
has fallen to a depth abhorrent even to his companions 
in sin. Such a man affects to be a scorner. He has no 
faith in humanity or the world or God. His 
a forceful expression of his contempt for 


very sin 
shame are 


Without courage to die, he commits a living death. 


and 
life. 
He lives under the ancient 
he e the center 

the 


around 


The scorner is an egotist 


system of astronomy which makes t arth 


of the W orse 


center of the earth. Sun, moon 


universe. than this, his own life is 


and stars revolve 
attendance 


him. Men, women and children must dance 


upon his majesty. There is a kind of insanity which is 


called the 


tism involves a faulty mental process Every 


exaggerated ego In a certain sense al! ego 


teaching 


of modern knowledge is to show a man his dependence 


on humanity and on God. Only the scorner and the 
fool deny this dependence 
+ + 
All enthusiasms fall under the ban of the scorner. 


Yet every great advance of human life has come as an 


Reforms must grow the wing feathers ot 
The emotion of the 


enthusiasm. 
a great passion before they can fly. 
abolitionist was the butt of ridicule for 
The prohibitionist succeeded him in the funny papers 
The pacifist now provides a target for his cheap wit. 


once the scorner 


On the train of progress the enthusiast is the engine ; 
the scorner is the brakes. 

Goodness is a fairy tale to the scorner. 
that and what is 
every woman has her price. It is y to hunt 
seeking motives in every good deed that is done. Per- 
haps we all act upon a variety of motives. The scorner 
interprets a good deed always by the worst motive that 
he can find in the mind of one who has sought for the 
good. When a man doubts whether there is a disin- 
terested action in the world, he only confesses his moral 
poverty. There is a color-blindness of the soul, A man 
we once knew could never find strawberries because 
they were red and he could not see red. The scorner 
cannot find goodness because his vision is not adjusted 
to that kind of reality. 

Beauty is an empty word with the scorner. We are 


He believes 
worse, that 
for self- 


evey man has his price; 


Casy 


well aware that beauty is not altogether an external mat- 
ter, but lives in the soul of the artist. It is this 
that two have 
radical differences of opinion about a picture. 


for 
reason persons in an art gallery may 
There are 
people in the world who have lost their appreciation 
of good music. Paintings are only the accumulation of 
so much pigment, significant because other people are 
foolish enough to pay large prices for them. Poems are 
frothy nothings. The built by 
the expression of their ideals is only so much wood and 


The 


a world where he sees th: 


house married lovers as 


stone scorner has his own reward He lives in 


mud but never the sunshine. 


* ¢ 


1 
} 
i 


It is not to be wondered at t 
for God. 


it the scorner has no use 
What enthusiasm is to the reformer, goodness 
to the moral man, beautv to the artist. 
thinker, that God is to the the 
\ pseudo-scientist once declared that he 


truth to the 


soul of religious man. 
had swept the 
heavens with a powerful telescope and found no God. 
He had examined a human brain with a microscope and 
Most of us live 


found no soul unconscious of the wire 


less messages that agitate the air all around us We 
have no ear to hear then Only the aerial and the in 
struments can bring them in and translate them into 
sound which we can heat even so, man can murder 
his religious consciousness lle then naively declares 
that there is no God. 

Perhaps we are in danger of scorning the scorner. As 
his mental and moral and spiritual attitude stands as 
a pitfall, we have a right to make a wide detour around 
it. We ought to erect danger signals to warn away our 
fellow1 en 

It will be easier to prevent such an attitude than to 
cure it. We all need to be taught the art of growing 
old gracefully. The scorner may be said to be a pre 
maturely aged man who has lost interest in life How 
to keep our interests alive, means much not in length 


Satistactions ol 


the 
Two old men of the Congt 


of years, but in the every-day 


gational fellowship show 


é 
us how to do this. They are Lyman Abbott and Wash- 
ington Gladden... We can imagine them looking for the 
newspaper very early in the morning. They know the 
Great Adventure is near for them, but they are not 
daunted. They look forward to it with curiosity and 
with a sustaining faith. But this interest in eternity, 


quickened by their years, has by no means obscured 


their interest in the here and the now. They will care 
profoundly who is elected for president this fall. The 
war news is fraught with deep significance for then. The 


great realities of the soul are not less certain but rather 
more so after the long years of their pilgrimage here 
No accumulation of years and experience will take away 
their interest in life. They have found the fabled Foun- 
tain of Youth and will never grow old. 

We cannot despise our world, nor humanity, nor our- 
selves, for all these things are of God. It is our faith 


in the Creator, the Father of all Souls, that makes us 
ever delight in the works of his hands. 








The Educational Status 
of the Disciples’ Ministry 


By Alva W. Taylor 


shown by the fact that a correspon- 
dent could give easily the whole list 
of college and graduate men for his 
district, but would be unable to give 


ps TrHE two years’ time the writer 
has been working at this survey 
some 1,200 letter have been sent out 
to elect men asking their co-opera 
tik in filling out schedules of in- 
quit Fach was asked to select a 
distinct area, such as a county, a mis 
sionary district or a state, and to give 


the educational equipment of each and 


every Disciple minister within that 
area. This was expected to yield a 
cross-section analysis of the educa- 
tional status of the ministry of the 
brotherhood that would be fairly ac- 
curate In the absence of any means 
in the church’s organization to make 


a complete enumeration, such as the 
Methodists and Presbyterians possess, 


this seemed the best that could be 
dor 
“ Cl ’ \RRIVED 
rf 1.200 me addressed, only 
about one hundred responded But 
the schedulk eturned covered so wide 
an area and s¢ Oo iderable an amount 
oO territor that warranted the 
( ny nclusions Phe 
‘ dent were able to procure at 
least the entire number of college men 
! tr itv or county 
ip t : iry districts and in sev- 
il tance vhole states Che total 
er of 1 isters covered in the re 
port ‘NS e than one thousand 
men wl é inquiries found 
lifficulties There was no fund 
t ( expenst their inquiries 
I refused to answt questions 
} it the ec t i preparation, 
enting t: missionary 
( etari both of state ind district, 
have t the eans t | id to dis 
‘ er the fact to the min 
t! r heilds lhe lifhculties 
é t without relief in humor, a 
tril tance of which was a long 
lette | cing the whole attempt 
ef t play the bishop, adopt 
Met! t ( tical machinery 
| t thie ] the I the ree 
lt t sive. Noth 
t! ( t ot the « tire 
‘ aad ‘ | therhood 
j ‘ | t thee ounres 
t thine tl 
‘ ¢ at ent 
1) ‘ 
ae e taken 
“eet . ; 
‘ 
t that erta 
; t} 
] () ‘ ost 
; ‘ ? | od 





any facts regarding a large number 
of less known men who did not have 
the privileges of a college education, 
who thus labor in humble fields and 


as it was easy to get urban statistics 
and the percentage of college men 
runs high there; but the major por- 
tion of the ministers are in towns and 
villages and the percentage of college 
men runs much less there. This fact 
with the one above mentioned, i. e., 
that college men can practically all be 





Edit r’s \ ote: The 


Taylo 


or 45 per cent. 


lege graduates.) 


per cent. 
high school.) 





Educational Status of the 
Disciples’ 


following 
sults of two years of investigation carried on by Professor 
The lack of statistical data and, more seriously, 
the lack of a statistical conscience among the Disciples 
makes the findings of Professor Taylor as important as 
they were difficult to secure. 
systematic attempt has been made to obtain such data. We 
are indebted to the Campbell Institute, which organization 
furnished the funds whereby Professor Taylor's work was 
done, for permission to publish his findings. 
panying article explaining the significance of the figures in 
this table is worthy of careful study. 


Total number of ministers (not including colored) 5,000 
(Student preachers not counted.) 
Total number ministers who are college graduates, 2,250, 


Total number who had some college education but did 
not graduate, 1,150, or 23 per cent. 

Total number who have done some post-graduate work, 
400, or 8 per cent, (and about 18 per cent of all col- 


Total number who were never in college, 1,600, or 32 
(Of this number one-half were never in 


Total number of ministerial students in colleges, 1,200. 


Ministry 


table sets forth the re- 


This is the first time any 


The accom- 








who did not care to relate the facts 
egarding their educational handicap 
Mhen there are certain sections of the 
country where college men predom 
late ind others where they are few 
In tl former reports were easily 
made « In] lete while in the latter 
the re inevitably lacking in de 
tails. So computations were made to 
‘ omoe reous sections ot tie 
therhood 
rURN OM { g res 
Vhe Statistics of the Year Book 
were used as the basis for computa 
tions. Effort was made to discrimin 


ite between city and country districts 


found but others cannot, put it be- 
yond doubt that the figures here given 
are liberal; there are doubtless fewer 
rather than more college men in the 


Disciples’ ministry than these find- 
ings show. 

Complete returns were made on 
Missouri, Virginia, Colorado and 
southern California. The western 


states run high on the percentage of 
men and, together with_re- 
ports covering smaller areas in the West, 
very satisfactory for 
making computations for all that ter- 


1] 
cre 
COri¢ { 


form a basis 


ritory Virginia is representative of 
that eastern section where Disciples 
are tew, and together with returns 
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from the territory to the north along 
the and east of Ohio forms a 
satisfactory basis for computing the 
results for all that section. Missourt 


coast 


is midway between the middle-west- 
ern states, where Disciples are 
strongest, and those more southern 


states where there is a larger number 
of non-progressive churches and thus 
a larger proportion of ministers with- 
out a college education. Thus north- 
ern Missouri, together with returns 
covering whole missionary districts in 
surrounding states, gives very ade- 
quate basis for that territory; and 
southern Missouri, together with the 
rather inadequate returns from the 
states of Arkansas, Tennessee and the 
farther southeastern states (where 
“Disciples of Christ” are weak and the 
“Church of Christ” strong), gives a 
working, though not altogether satis 
factory, basis for the findings for that 
n. From other sections, such as 


section. 

Ohio, Texas and Canada, the esti 
mates are made on the basis of actual 
returns made from those states This 
method seemed the most adequate that 
could be adopted and yields, w 
lieve, fairly accurate indication of tl 


IIT 


educational status of the Discipl 
istry At least it is the 
tentious attempt that has 


to get at 


most 
he Cl 


the facts 


Che Year Book lists 5,000 ministers 
Among them it the 


number of students 


gives 


names it a 


consid I ible 


the ministry, but does not accurate 
indicate just which are students 1n all 
cases \s it was desirable to re 
with ministerial students as a separat 
class a deduction of six hundred was 
made from the tetal ministerial list 
of the Year Book and computations 
made on the basis of 5,000 preachers 
over and above those studying tor the 
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ministry. The number of men who 
have done post-graduate work could 
no doubt be accurately determined by 
actual count of men who know each 
their own state well, but the classifi- 
cation cannot be satisfactorily 
made. There are many men who have 
remained with their alma mater for 
a master’s degree or for a year’s grad- 
uate work. Ofttimes the college was 
not equipped for graduate work in 
any such way as are the larger grad- 
uate schools, and the work done could 
hardly be classed with that done in 
a regular graduate divinity school or 
university. Thus again the returns on 
the number of ministers having had 
graduate work over-rate rather than 
under-rate the facts. 

The colleges report 1,004 students 
for the ministry. To this should be 
added a considerable number for those 
studying in’ graduate’ divinity schools 
and in other colleges than those of the 
brotherhood The total would not 
fall short of 1,200, granting that all 
those reported as students for the min 
istry by the colleges have actually en 
tered upon such preparation and 


ommitte d to 


sO 


are 


thus « preaching as thei 
life work ‘There are several colleges 
and among them those reporting the 


larger number of ministerial students, 


who do not discriminate between pre 

ratory and actual colleges students 
(hus the number reported as students 
for the ministry cannot bi ll called 
“college students” and no doubt a 
considerable number of them will go 
to the ld without a college degre 
hus rain the I ul en ¢ mn 
he side liberality rat i . 
servatism 

he total number of men in th 

inistry and preparing for it is thus 
found to be 6,200. OF the 5.000 who 
are on the fieid the Year Book lists 
148 as men who are in business and 


5 
preach occasionally and 223 as regular 
preachers who are also in business. 
rhe latter enumeration must be very 
faulty for correspondents in this in- 
quiry state that from 10 per cent to 
100 per cent of the preachers in their 


areas combine business with their 
ministerial work. In such states as 
Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee, 


there are hundreds of small 
rural and village churches existing on 
preaching once per month, the over- 
whelming majority of the men who 
minister to them are compelled to 
piece out their incomes with business 
avocations. Even in such states as 
Indiana and Illinois whole missionary 
districts were found where every man 
preaching for the smaller churches 
also engaged in a secular occupation. 
The writer is willing to estimate that 
from one-fourth to one-third of all the 
men in the Disciple ministry engage 
also in side-line 
are business men who make preach 


where 


some of business or 


Ing an avocation his 1s an estimate 
nd not a part of the serious findings 
of this survey 
REPORT ON SAI RiIkS TO COMI 
lhe correspondents were also asked 
to give as nearly as they could the 
ries the men they reported up 
ol the results are interesting and 
sh material for a separate re 
port. 
\] in this report are given 
i nd numbers. If actual enumera 
tion could be made exact ngures to 
the digit would mean mething, but 
where the findings are by computa 
tion through complicated — figuring 
there is nothing gained by giving od 


digits (he figures are approxima 
tions at the best, and though they are 
accurate approximations, round num 
bers serve all purposes and are much 


more easily used 


Homeward Bound From the Orient 


O LONGER is leaving Turkey for 

any other country, or even leaving 
one city to visit another part of the 
Empire, merely a matter of packing 
one’s trunks and bribing the customs 
authorities to let them pass. No, one 
now starts a couple of months before 
he hopes to leave, and _ gently begins 
to pull the wires terminating in his 
Excellency, Jamal Pasha, Commander 
of the Fourth Army, Minister of the 
Marine, Military Dictator of Turkey, 


and thirty-two other things, all of 
which have to be mentioned,—and 
paid for—in any telegram he con- 


descends to receive. ; 
Since the policy of mild speaking 
persistently pursued by our govern- 
ment makes its foreign officials useful 
as the recipients of requests, but use- 
less when aid for American citizens 
is necessary, we sent our plea to Jamal 
Pasha, through informal channels, 
and were soon the proud possessors 
of a paper stating that four American 





By Herbert L. Willett, Jr. 


I, Across Turkey 


teachers would be allowed to travel 
through Turkey, and were to have the 
use of all military trains and automo- 
biles. The letter was signed by Jamal 
himself, and the necessity of permis- 
sion to use military conveyances was 
soon made evident. 

Having the document safely guard- 
ed, we approached the chief of police 
for permission to leave Beirut, and 
found that only three visits to the 
central station were necessary to get 
the required Vetheka, or local permit, 
without which no one could buy a 
train ticket nor cross the city boun- 
daries. 

Next we had to have our passports 
vis-ed by the consuls of the European 
countries we would have to traverse, 
and these officials required, in addi- 
tion to the passport Washington gives, 
a statement ‘as to our time and place 
of birth, signed by our consul; pic- 
tures corresponding to those on the 
passports; and a special endorsement 


of our signatures, also from the Amer- 
ican consul. These vis-es completed 
the governmental requirements. 


THE RUSH FOR THE TRAIN. 


_Food was the next item to be con- 
«dered. The Turkish military trains 
are not provided with dining cars, and 
the country has such trouble provid- 
ing for the army, that it is unsafe to 
trust to what one can find at stations. 
Therefore we bought a stove and 
Saucepan, cups, saucers, spoons, oil, 
and various sorts of tinned food, com- 
pleting the list with several dozen 
cakes of chocolate and enough jam to 
furnish a British afternoon tea. 

These provisions bulged our suit 
cases and overflowed into two baskets, 
and we gravely considered leaving all 
changes of clothing behind because we 
feared that we might at times have to 
be our own porters, and a big demi- 
john of water was absolutely essential 
to our health in the cholera infested 
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ind Constan- we had determined to smile at every- 


tinoy But we decided that it was thing and refrain from all complaint; 
t clothing along the so we piled the suit-cases for which 

to { t vay before we there was no other room in the aisle 

tarted id thirteen piece the compartment, put the demijohn 
: ‘ lined up tot and food baskets on top of them, 
covered the whole with two rug 

} t ft t bundles, and set one man on the ridge 

| tes pass- thus formed. Then we propped the 

it $22.20 are toppling mass with our feet, bought 


many fans, and broke into melody to 
cheer the spirits of those left behind. 


SASTER. 


view of Beirut as ne climbs 


17 ‘ 1 ete 
othills of the Lebanons 1s always 





t t e rem ered, but whe 
( Teet ‘ eases c ¢ 
< ‘ ( 
i ce t 4 v 
the 
Tt ‘ 
, 
, ‘ 
( that, t not 
+? ] } 
' ) ‘ if 
t | t. It 
' | ‘ +; the 
‘ : ese 
| I ex! 
began to look serious whet 
got an idea With elaborate 
gestures he enacted the story of a per- 
weeping in Beirut, and as a part 
ved ing token giving to her best beloved 
, , 1 this note which now he, poor soul, had 
ve had to part been forced to destroy. We all looked 
¥s athnets the pseudo lover gave 
¢ ‘ re of sorrow, and the soldier either 
P understood or considered us hopeless, 
_ he shrugged his shoulders and 
RC oe passed on,—a truly oriental method of 
‘ j a ete solving the difficulty 
that he SOME APPRECIATED GIFTS 
in } 26, we were ready Stops along the way were very !ong, 
ter a five o’clock break- because at each place wood had to be 
hed en to get an eight taken on in quantities large enough to 
he rush was to pre run us a few miles further, since there 
( s is no coal left in Syria. We had railed 
' had been provided for two years at the denuding of the 
t vanted, but Lebanons to provide the railroad, but 
t the i! an equal right. on that June day we felt reconciled to 
t ‘ ( é football the vandalism, since it was getting us 
n tl lesired compartment, and started home. Several times friends 
four , were homeward bound al- were at the train to give us parting 
even other college men to help messages and provisions to add to our 
hold places intended for eight and to store 
' t} uggage on top of ours One lady presented us_ with salad 
When I add that the sun beat down dressing, paper napkins and a lavender 
warmth on the metal roof of stick, begging us to tell her friends 
the car. and that the thermometer at home how she needed money. 


Chickens, bread and _ native cheese 
were presented, and even a cake made 
At Aley, the military 


registered 103 in the shade, the reader 
may form some opinion as to the tem- 
perature and humidity in the car. 


But its appearance. 
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capital of the Lebanons, a _ former 
student of mine, now a subaltern in 
the army, whispered to me that about 
twenty-five soldiers were dying every 
day of cholera, and that two German 
drill-masters had _ recently been 
murdered for their severe treatment of 
the men under them,—a report like 
others that we had frequently heard 
from various parts of the country. 
Reyak is the point at which the 
\leppo branch of the railroad leaves 
the Damascus line, and is chiefly 
notable at present for the fact that 
several hundreds of Armenian refu- 
s were there allowed to starve to 
death in the sun, for the furtherance 
of the Turko-German plan of exter- 
mination No signs of any remnants 
of the unfortunate people met our 
es, but we did fall in with a group 
r German officers coming from the 
Suez Canal. 
One of these, whom I had known 
school boy in ante-bellum days, 
d me from the crowded com- 
ents of our new train, and al- 
lowed me to share with himself and 
officers a very comfort- 
ble compartment Set aside for them. 
them I learned that the Kaiser 
not insane, that Germany would 


win before October, and that the 
United States government deserved 


e worst fate their language could 
describe I remembered that I was 

o be considered an enemy in a 
hostile land. and so reserved comment 


ntil music and the stars were men- 


\T ALEPPO 


Near Lb alb« k we met one < f the ( hief 
army surgeons of the lLebanons, a 
Beirut friend, and he told us that their 
hospitals were full, but that there was 
no medicine of any sort to be had, 
and that nothing could be done for 
the soldiers other than cleaning them 
up before they died. 

brought us to 


Morning Aleppo, 
and a more unalluring city I can hard- 
ly imagine. A glittering sun upon 
the white houses and_ yellow sand 
made a blinding glare, and we dis- 
liked the city even before we found 
no rooms at the hotel, no train out 
before the next day, and the place 
little but a concentration camp for 
Germans. We appealed to the U. S. 
Consul, and he lived up to his reputa- 
tion of being the most useless man 
in the consular service. We camped 
out on a hotel piazza until late in the 
afternoon, and finally were grudging- 
ly given a small room in which the 
four of us could scarcely move 
around. But true to our plan we 
grinned, even when ice water had to 
be passed by as dangerous, though 
we were parched. And when the vice- 
consul took pity on us and gave us 
the freedom of his cold shower bath, 
we decided to live until morning. Late 
in the afternoon we saw a_ deserter 
shot in the main street and decided 
that maybe we were not the saddest 
mortals alive. Nevertheless we voted 
Aleppo no place to live in, and were 
glad to get an early train on Wednes- 
day morning. 

It was at the Aleppo station that 
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our Jamal Pasha paper came to our 


rescue. Health certificates were called 
for and we had none. Did we have 
permission to leave the city? Only 


our Beirut Vethekas, answered. 
The officers were deeply desolated to 


we 


inform us that we must see the local 
authorities before we could leave, and 
were gently pushing us out of the 


station when the guardian of the pre 


cious paper produced it. The change 


of demeanor was immediate We 
looked well, health certificates could 
be dispensed with, and as we had the 
right to go where we liked, evidently 
we could leave \leppo. So we all 
saluted, bowed cordially, and hustled 
our baggage into the rapidly filling 
tr 7 
| oO ¢ us got into a compartment 
‘th several children who objected to 
the lor of the naphthaline bands we 
wo tyr w | off disagreeable inimal 
culi, but hardened to public 
Op m on that subject id held o 
cro d We eve ot quite Ir dl 
whe ve lea that they belonge 
part of twenty-two wealth 
enians being deported to tl 
teri where ny fate might t 
tne Lhe were erv b ib t 
nad thorough! yon o1 te 
PPROL . 2 
During the six hours we spet 
the train, | sat with Furkish P 
id his Staff in a first-class coach, 
ind watched them test the cont ts 
of a large number of bottles ot p 
fumes and toilet waters that had been 
confiscated from Syrian merchants 


Such wholesale appropriation of what 


ever appeals to officers has become 
quite the custom throughout Turkey, 
and it is said that ladies’ silk stock 
ings are among the items most 

demand “for army use.” This partic 
ular Pasha was evidently a devotee 
of exotic scents, for the combinations 
of odors that saturated that car, as 
one bottle after another was opened, 


was nearly overpowering. 

The railroad from the Syrian coast 
to Constantinople is at present broken 
into three sections because the tun 
nelling of the Amanus and Taurus 
Mountains is not yet complete. Con 
sequently one has to cross the moun- 
tains by some other method than by 
rail, and frequent changes are neces- 
sary. Islahiyeh, the end of the first 
stretch of the road, has no other dis- 


tinction than that of being a tem- 
porary terminal, and boasts nothing 
but a station and military camps. 


Turks are encamped on both sides of 
the station, many of them segregated 
on account of cholera and _ typhus, 
and near them is an Austro-German 
barrack, the home of some fifty close- 
cropped Teutons who are in charge 
of the work of shipping provisions back 
and forth along this main artery of mil- 
itary strength. 


SOME PITIABLE BRITISH PRISONERS. 


About a quarter of a mile away are 
the English survivors of the Kut- 
el-Amara defense. We were very 
anxious to talk to the poor fellows, 
many of whom are seriously ill, but 
of course British prisoners are not 
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easily approached, and so we had to 
content ourselves with silently wish- 
ing them well and hoping for them a 
speedy exchange. 

We knew that large transport autos 
ran from Islahiyeh to the next stretch 
of track, and hoped to find one wait- 
ing for the train. But we discovered 
that one had left just before we got 
in, and as none of the Turkish officers 
around the station to know 
when another might be expected, we 


seemed 


hardly knew how to. proceed. Dr. 
Haskins of Beirut and Mrs. Haskins 
and their two daughters were on the 


and 


same train, they stayed in the 
shelter of the ars, while the rest of 
us went to search for information and 
place to stay We discovered a dis 
tillery run by Austrians, but found 
that hotels, tents, or even trees were 
t to be found, and that another 
itomobile was not due tor an in 
ir t time eve the German of 
ce ve had met could do nothing 

) Ip us, and so we had a rathe1 

] ve to take back to the 
But help was at hand. Miss North 
nurse n her way to Konia to help 
the American hospital, was an ac 

( pl shed traveler, and had cleared 
herself a space on the floor of the 
thy station, which was pretty full 
of native women and children, and 
there, surrounded by suit-case, provi 
sion box and stove, was calmly getting 
lunch \ hint was all we needed. In 
short order we had cleared out a 


corner, lighted our stove, begged some 


water from the distillery,—we had to 
prove that we were not English be 
fore we got any,—and were serving 


tea which tasted extremely good. Soup 
followed, and after our four cups had 
gone the rounds of the party we felt 
less gloomy about having to wait for 


an auto on which to try the value of 
our Jamal Pasha permit. 
Some rash person ventured the 


opinion that a truck might be in by 
three o’clock, and so we piled all our 
baggage in the shade of the station as 
the crowd which had_ gathered to 
watch the train arrive thinned out, 
and there we set ourselves down, to be 
ready for instant loading when the 
longed-for time should arrive. 

We scanned the road we could see 
winding down from the mountain, 
but no dust cloud arose. By three 
o'clock our eyes hurt; by four we were 
rather silent; and by five we four 
men ungallantly deserted the rest of 
the party and followed two of the Ger- 
man officers, who had invited us to 
share their room in the barracks. Even 
at the pitch of dolefulness we had 
reached by that time, we were still 
able to congratulate ourselves that 
our lot was better than that of the 
\rmenian refugees, who were not per- 
mitted to leave the train and had only 
cold food. 


MEMORIES OF ISLAHIYEH. 


As Islahiyeh is scarcely a pleasant 
memory I shall be brief in recalling it. 
The barrack floor was hard and flies 
were many; the distilled water was 
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warm while the pump water we did 
not dare drink was icy; the station 
agent was churlish and did not allow 
us to use the station as a camp, until 
we swept it out without permission 
and installed ourselves; and we stayed 
in that spot for forty-seven hours, 
which seemed a week. Fortunately 
no more trains came in to disturb us, 
ind we could use the cars of the one 
which brought us, as dressing rooms. 
We men did our washing at the pump 
and used a picket fence for clothes- 
line hree of our four cups were 
broken during our stay, so that serv- 
ing the meals became something of a 


roblem: nevertheless 


| we grinned, as 
per agreement, and kept our eyes on 
the winding road. 


I , 
triday noon the auto came and the 
Ca ] 


command 


rman in won our hearts. 

“There is a train due in ten min 
utes,” h said “Otheers will b on 
board [f the auto is still here the 

ll take it If vou ca leave be re 
the urrive ou may use it ( ou 
hurry ?” 

We hurried! Lunch, nearly cooked. 
we gave awa\ Baggage was packed 
with the contents hanging out, and 
literally thrown into the cat We 
climbed in pell-mell, and adjusted our 
selves as the speedometer jumped to 
twenty, and we were off. I sat on a 
chain, an umbrella, and the corner of 
i. Suit-case, but I did not’ care. Is 


lahi eh Va behind us! 





Three Books 


For Building Up Your Church. 
‘SOCIAL PLANS FOR YOUNG 
PLE,” tells you get the 
generation into Church, how to 


develop and their latent 
po wer 75e 





PEO 
how to new 
your 
harness 

postpaid 


“WORKABLE PLANS FOR WIDE- 


AWAKE CHURCHES” sets forth an 
enormous variety of plans, schemes, 
and methods for the practical use of 
this power in every department of 
Church work. $1.00 postpaid. 


“CHURCH PUBLICITY” 
1500 pictured forms and other tested 
plans for advertising the Church and 
helping it to get a hearing for the Gos- 
pel. $1.50 postpaid. 

| All by Rev. Christian F. Reisner. 


DISCIPLES PUBA@BARBON SOCIETY 
7oo E. 40th St, Chicago. 


provides 











ANY BOOK 


You desire,—theological, devotional, his- 
torical, poetry, fiction, etc., etc.—we 
can furnish you. 














DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 
zoo E. 40th Street Chicago 














A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West 8ret St., N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHY CHRISTIANITY LIVED. 


| fact that Christianity has outlived most of the 
t t tl ancient world | s alwavs been a chal 
| ! the historiat Gibbon felt this 
tl th ug! ! “Decline ind Fall of 
Late I t s have made ettorts 
t t interesting a us most significant 
tT! ew 
( 
¢ ] 
| t | 4, elf t 
LIBERTY AND EXPEDIENCY 
pP i trie most istol his iy treedot ot mind 
cel b I the trammels of an extreme 
emancipated himself complete from 
| became convert to the principle 


the spirit When he was talking the 

t ( he was opposed to all statutory law 
he er practical situations, he limited this 

ther principle, that of expediency. The 

t eating idol meat was not one that occupied 

the intellectual side \n idol was nothing 

eve uld pol good m« But the effect of eat 
meat on the conscience of the weak brother was 


‘ ese principles is followed exclusively, re 

ffers \n inconsiderate freedom would wreck 

the churcl \ slavish expediency would inhibit all 
. er Campbell faced the same dilemma As a 

! ndation tor his religious attitude. he declared, “In 
itters of opinion, liberty.” Yet when a Universalist 
brother in the ranks of the Disciples wished to bear wit 


ss of what was for him the truth, Alexander Campbell 
that it was permissible 


reacthe the peculiar ( 
contrary to the sentiment of the 


ympromise 
to believe universalism 





brotherhood—but it was not permissible to teach it, 


for it would be divisive. 

Many modern problems of the Disciples press for solution. 
We live in an era of the triumph of the principle of ex- 
pediency \ state secretary once said in our hearing, 
“It doesn’t matter how much anarchy the young preach- 
ers believe in, just so they don’t ‘anarch’ any.” From his 
point of view, the ideal minister is a man who ts free in 
his study but in bondage in his pulpit. Probably the 
people the pews would not vote for this kind of 
preacher 

There is such a thing as a pedagogical method of pre 
senting truth. Not all truth is in season. But to shut 

the face of ne truth continually is treason 
Sy t ( ] 


CONSISTENT MUSIC. 


] VOULD be a ludicrous situation for a minister t 
reach a sermol n the moral influence theory of the 
‘ e the choir sing, “There is a foun 
ith blood Yet something like that happens 
our churches every Sunday Religion has 
d the « ent hymnology Che hymn book 

f ‘ ‘ materialistic kind of heaven 
dealism and moral appeal Un 
has t ( ged, many a service will be 
v Perhaps a good many of the people will 

the hvmn more than they do the sermon 

re are severa easons why improper music con 

r » be used to such an extent im our churches rh 
ost potent is the business ambitions of the 

s] It is more profitable to publish new 


songs that can be copyrighted than it 1s to 


te the older classic hymns which are now the 
rtv of the whole church. Great fortunes have been 
built up by this prostitution of the music of the church 


en the churches which have begun some reform of! 


their music have often left the Sunday school to be vic 


timized by cheap doggerel. We have thought that the 
old hymns were incomprehensible to the mind of a child, 


while the 

comprehensible to everybody! 

schools which have made selections of great hymns fit- 
the childhood. These 

schools find that the children sing them with deep _feel- 

ing. The children of the public school are given folk 

songs and not the latest product of the vaudeville stage. 


we have not seen that they are in 
There are some Sunday- 


new ones 


ting’ religious experience of 


Reverence for childhood will give Sunday-school chil- 
dren uplifting music 

Chere is an inviting field waiting for the expert in re- 
ligious education and that is the hymnology of the Sun- 
day-school. When a hymn book is produced to fit the 
different departments of the schools, it will be hailed 
with delight everywhere. 


A BETTER STATE ORGANIZATION. 
HE STATE convention has been in session at Peoria 
this week and one feature of the program is worthy 
This feature is the testimony of 
leaders who have formerly lived in other states as to 
the methods of organization of Disciple work found in 
these more fortunate sections. It is clear that dissatis- 


of special mention. 


faction with the past methods of organized activity in 
Illinois is to have a thorough hearing. 
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The Illinois Christian Missionary Society once right- 
ly conceived itself as an organization for the starting of 
new churches. In the pioneer days there was real need 
for aggressive leadership in planting new churches in 
destitute communities. Long since, however, that work 
has ceased to be needed in most sections of the state. If 
there is an occasional community where more churches 
are needed, there are far more where they need fewer 
churches. 

In recent years there has been a rapid decrease in the 
number of Disciple churches in Illinois. The few new 
fraction of the 


been a_e small 


The loss has often been in 


churches started have 
churches which have died. 
country places where changes in the population have 
rendered the church too the 
churches have died through their unwillingness to co 


pre oT 


useless. In many cases, 


operate with any reasonable im for supplying a 


ministry 
It is clear that the state missionary 
bigger job on its hand than starting new churches, and 


society has some 
that is simply keeping alive the ones already started 
and bringing them up to a condition of efficiency in 
their communities 

The office of a state missionary society in these days 
should be a headquarters for efficient methods of church 
the churches 
state 


would cease to 


It should have agents to organize 
the ministers \ 


society functioning in this kin 


work 
into co-operation in calling of 


ot way 


be a kind of weak imitation of a home missionary so 
ciety and would have a dignified and worth-while job 
for all time 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND RELIGION. 


] 


ITH the opening of the high schools, in many com- 


munities a new class will go out of the Sunday 


school. lhe high school age has been notoriously hard 
to reach. It is worth while examining why. 

In the first place, the high school period of 
ment is by nature a skeptical period. The opinions 
previously held, inherited from society, are given a fresh 
examination and for a time many of them are put in 


develop- 


the discard. 

A second fact that needs to give pause to obscurantist 
between the teaching of 
the high school. 


preachers is the distinction 
some churches and the teaching of 
When a student hears on Sunday that evolution is now dead 
and that reputable scientists no longer hold to it, and 
then that student goes to high school and finds the theory 
of evolution imbedded in every reference work, and the 
assumption of every science course which no instructor 
any longer takes the pains to prove, he naturally won- 
ders. 

There is a social fact in the organization of our Sun- 
day-schools which is also significant. There are two 
classes of pupils which are of the same age. Part of 
these go to the high school. The remainder go to work. 
Immediately their thoughts and interests begin to di- 
Yet because of a similarity of age, they are often 
This results in teaching and so- 


verge. 
kept in the same class. 
cial life for the class that is not adapted to all its mem- 
bers. 

The practice adopted by a few cities of arranging for 
credit work in the Bible, given by Sunday-school teach- 
ers who are approved by the public school, is a step in 
the direction of giving dignity to the study of religion. 
It is at this time of year that thoughtful church leaders 








are more than ever impressed with the need of some- 
thing which will mean a better shepherding of the youth 
of our churches who are facing life’s greatest intellectual 
crisis. 


THE BOYS IN YOUR TOWN. 

NY fair-sized town may find in its town paper most 

any evening the story of a juvenile burglary or other 
misdeed. Phere are things going on which do not appear 
in the juvenile courts but which insidiously undermine 
the community life. Boys are more numerous among 
the juvenile offenders than the girls. 
with the boys? 


What is wrong 


In an earlier day the boy spent his vacation working 
by his father’s side, learning a trade, or learning how 
to farm. The factory system, the unionizing of labor, 
the child labor laws, these and many other innovations 
have divorced father from son in industry. The boy is 
idle where once he was usefully occupied. 

It may be regarded as inevitable that where a gang of 
boys play 
to be 


group 


together without supervision there is sure 
some evil spirit tending to corrupt the whol 
The first 
the playground and supervised play. 


remedy for safeguarding the boy is 
It costs money ; 
but it costs less than crime and immorality cost, in the 
long run. 

vacation 


Some communities are using the remedy of 


S¢ hools. 
The Boy 


camping trips, its nature study, 


hikes, its 
has helped to keep boys 
The brother” 
Klks is another good thing for de 


Scout movement, with its long 


wholesome things. “big 


the 


interested in 
movement of 
linquent boys. 

But the churches, 


higher 


which are supposed to promote 


should 
leave no stone unturned to keep the boys of the com 


ideals than these secular organizations, 


munity from becoming delinquent. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


HAT do you sing in your home? Do you sing at all 
any more? There are many things that have tended to 
displace the old-time of the religious home. The 
automobile takes the family away. The moving picture 
allures. And when the family is at home a kind of 
“canned” music from graphophone or player-piano has dis- 
placed the spontaneous musical expression of the past. 

The effects of these changes is seen at church. People 
do not learn very many hymns in the average modern 
church. For the most part, fifty hymns would exhaust the 
list used in a given church. The reason it is hard to use 
more is that the old-time practice of learning hymns in the 
home has been dying out. 

The question of what to do with Sunday was also 
answered in the old days of the Puritanical spirit by the 
use of music in the home. There could be no objections to 
going to the piano and singing the great hymns of the gos- 
pel. Today, along with our larger view of the function of 
the Christian Lord’s Day, there is a real opportunity in the 
gathering of the family to sing the songs of the common 
religious experience. 

Our homes need the ideal element. It is easy to grow 
crabbed and discourteous in the relations around the fam- 
ily table. The story read aloud in the evening, the music 
of the home, the reciting of the more beautiful elements 
in the family tradition help in building up a home spirit 


that is admirable and good. 


. a 
sing 
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Y. M. C. A. Does 
Good Work 


( \ o 
Catholics Have 
R s Cut 
re Protestant 
1 Gr 
A Day for Armenian 
Relief 
) )] ?? 
{ 
‘ + ‘ | 
‘ 1 ¢ t ‘ ' 
Chicago Has 
“Night Church.” 
Night Church of Chicago undet 
t Rev. | t A. Bell 
MI E Adar onducts 
Chicago eve evening i 
t i¢ propag da and 
sa terdenominat il 
t e and Bis! p Ande ym the 
I i ( h nie the ce 
} Tc 
A Public Chapel for 
“Perpetual Adoration.” 
ew chb shop ot ( hicage has 


chapel to be opened 


re shall be perpetual adora 
t le states that the business and 
ire ity never sleeps 


d that the worship of the city should 

cease (he chapel will be in 
irge of the Sisterhood of the Poor 
Clare-Coletines. 


May Create Canadian 
Saint. 

lhe Congregation of Rites at Rome 
has started the difficult 


process o! 


creating a saint The name of Father 
Isaac Jogues has been introduced for 
nsideration Hle died at the hands 
the Mohawk Indians in 1652 and 
1903 he is de ed to be a martyr 
the « Now that the name of 
Father Jogues 1s be e the Congrega 
t Rites, it w e the duty of the 
t¢ ear betore the 

{ | wi! the ca 
| ( ot Co V} S 

P priest ay 

t] ‘ (nes the 
t | ‘ mized, it ll then 
r; ’ shipful 


Judge Hughes Goes 
to Church. 


( crThe ‘ bhicat 
t ( ency, al \irs 
~ | ‘ e” t \ iter 
i recep 
‘ ting hed 
ates nere } , 
I “_ 
torpat can 
Send Commission 
to Japan 
| + T ' t hy \l SS] 11 — AA 
( t end tl ( lien to 
t é cational situ 
t sunt I ssor lredet 
| ( oO the Newto 
Institute, and Hec»re 
es H. Franklin will sail early 
September and several months 


Professor Ernest D. Burton of 
the University of Chicago will follow 
nd help put into operation the find- 


ings of the other two gentlemen. 


Big Evangelistic 
Drive. 

\ meeting recently held in Chicago 
rovides for a big evangelistic drive 
throughout the country with the aid 
of professional evangelists. The Rev. 
\W. E. Biederwolf, D. D., is the head 
of a commission of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ and three 
district superintendents will work 
under him. A standard .has been set 
up tor judging evangelists and thirty 
evangelists with their teams will con- 
duct a series of meetings in 731 cities, 
all of which have more than ten thou- 
population. The Chicago 
Church Federation Council has shown 
much interest in the project. 


sand ol 


Priest Opposed to 
Hibernians. 

The priest of one of the largest 
Catholic churches in Philadelphia has 
come into the lime-light through op- 
position to the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians which held a_ national 
meeting at Pottsville recently. Father 
McDermott believes the Hibernians 
are similar to the Molly Maguires and 
un-American in tendency. When the 


archbishop issued permission for a 
corporate communion for the order, 
the priest protested it and resigned 


The Next Lambeth 
Conference. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
already sent out tentative announcs 
ments of the next Lambeth Conference: 
which will probably be held in 1918 
The only interference to this plan will 
result from a delay of peace. Should 
the war continue, the conference 
would probably not be held on th 
pres¢ nt schedule. 


Girls’ Class Movement 


Grows. 
Che Philathea Bible class movement 
has made great growth since it was 
wurated in 1895. Over 600,00 
oung women have been enlisted and 
the slogan has been raised for a mil 
lon members in a campaigt whicl 


+ 


be started soon. 


Moving Pictures Will 
Honor Luther. 


The moving picture’ theaters will 

n begin showing many reels of! 
m in honor of Martin Luther and 
epicting the leading events of the ref 
ratio n. Chis is part of the celebra 
f four ulred vears of Protestant 
Dr. Meyer 


Suffers Loss. 

The many American friends of Dr. 
Kk. B. Meyer of England will be 
troubled to hear that his son who was 

soldier in the British army is prob- 
ably killed. He was last seen going 
over a German trench with a bayonet. 
lle cannot be located in any of the 
prison camps. Dr. Meyer, the stricken 
father, is now eighty years of age and 
Is overcome by his loss. 


Professor Athearn Finds Place 
in Methodist School. 

Professor Walter S. Athearn, author 
of several books in the field of relig- 
ious education, and formerly an in- 
structor in Drake University, has been 
engaged by the department of relig- 
ious education of Boston School of 
Theology (Methodist) to conduct a 
model Sunday-school in the local 
church. He will make use of students 
of religious education in near-by 
churches. It is hoped that not only 
pastors but denominational secre- 
taries and writers may be trained in 
this laboratory. 


Honor Pioneer 
Preacher. 

Peter Cartwright was one of the 
powerful pioneer preachers of Method- 
ism. Recently the Illinois conference 
of Methodists in session at Spring- 
field made a pilgrimage to his grave 
at Pleasant Plains, Ill. An address 


was delivered by Rev. S. H. Whitlock, 
D. D., who had had a personal ac- 
qaintance with the great preacher. 
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Speculate About Chinese 
President’s Religion. 

There has been much speculation 
about the religion of the new president 
of China, Li Yuan Hung. It has been 
stated he was a Roman Catholic and 
later this was denied. It has also 
been reported that he was a Baptist. 
The truth seems to be that he is not 
a member of a church unless he has 
joined very recently, though he is 
sympathetic with Christianity. His 
closest Christian friend is a former 
Jesuit priest, Ma Siang Beh. This 
man left the priesthood but not the 
church, that he might devote himself 
to the aims of the republic. If Li 
Yuan Hung should join a church, he 
would doubtless follow his friend into 
the Roman communion. 
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Federation of 
Presbyterians. 

Though denominational reunion has 
not yet come to the Presbyterians, 
there is the beginning of such a move- 
ment in the south where churches of 
the northern and southern varieties 
that operate in the same town are 
federating and thus forming a prac- 
tical 


have 


such federations 
the Ft. Worth 


presbytery in six months and some 


union. Three 


been formed in 
other cases are reported from different 
the 
federations 


south. It is hoped 
lead 


ultimate 


sections of 
that these 
closer fellow ship 


will to a 


and re- 
union of this denomination, which has 


been divided since the civil war. 
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Union Churches 





In order to break down the sense of isolation which exists among union churches, 
and to let workers in this field know of the progress of the movement toward uni- 
ty in other communities, we are maintain ing this open forum. We wish to pre- 
sent plans of organization and work of united, federated and community church- 


es, an 


d to chronicle the progress of the movement as a whole. We ask any reader 


who knows of any union church that has not previously been reported in this 
current series to send us information concerning it. Address: Howard E. Jensen, 


care of ‘‘The Christian Century.’’ 


Union Church at Hamilton, Mo. 


Condit, Disciple pastor 
a railroad town ol 
succeeded in 


Rev. F. W. 
at Hamilton, Mo., 
2.000 inhabitants, has 
bringing about a remarkable co-opera- 
tion between the local Disciple and 
Congregational churches. 

The pastor of the Congregational 
church resigned and left his charge in 
April, 1915. In looking about for a 
successor, the thought occurred to one 
of the deacons of the Congregational 
church that they might co-operate 
with the Christian church in the em- 
ployment of a pastor. A union serv- 
ice of Congregationalists and Dis- 
ciples was held in the Congregational 
church, at which Mr. Condit outlined 
his views on the subject of co-opera- 
tion. A series of conferences resulted, 
the outcome of which was the follow- 
ing agreement which was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the two congregations 
and put into effect Oct. 1, 1915. 


“This agreement witnesseth : 

“That, whereas the First Congrega- 
tional church of Hamilton, Missouri, 
and the First Christian church, of 
Hamilton, Missouri, both being desir- 
ous of the services of a pastor and 
minister: And, believing that it is pos- 
sible for the two said Protestant Chris- 
tian churches to worship together in 
peace and amity, without sacrificing 
any of those tenets or principles which 
distinguish the two organizations and 
without impairing the unity of either 
organization : 

“Now, therefore, be it understood 
between the said two church organiza- 
tions, and the individual members 
thereof, as follows: 

“1. That the purpose of this agree- 
ment is that the said churches shall 


jointly employ and maintain a pastor 
and minister, whose duty it shall be to 
faithfully, impartially and equally 
serve the said churches and the mem- 
bers thereof, as a pastor and minister, 
to the best interests of each, not put- 
ting the interests of one above that of 
the other. 

“2. That this agreement shall be in 
force and said pastor shall be em- 
ployed for a term of six months, be- 
ginning October 1, 1915, and ending 
March 31, 1916, and the Rev. F. W. 
Condit is hereby employed as said pas- 
tor for said term, with notice to him 
on February 1, 1916, of the intention 
to renew or cease this agreement on 
March 31, 1916. 

“3. That said pastor shall receive 
a salary * * * * * one-half of which 


shall be paid each month bv each 
church. 
“4. That the usual morning and 


evening church services shall be held 
each Sunday, and such services shall 
be held one Sunday in the church 
building of one denomination and the 
succeeding Sunday in the church 
building of the other, thus alternating, 
Sunday by Sunday, between the 
church buildings of the two denomina- 
tions. 

“5. That the church services held 
in said Congregational church build- 
ing shall conform to the order of serv- 
ices which is now or may hereafter be 
established by the said First Congre- 
gational church and the practice gen- 
erally in Congregational churches; 


and that the church services held in 
the said First Christian church build- 
ing shall conform to the order of serv- 
ices which is now or may hereafter be 
established by the said First Chris- 








vi 







tian church and the practice generally 
itt churches of that denomination. 

“6. That said churches shall con- 
duct their Sunday-schools in their 
own buildings, separate and indepen- 
dent of each other. 

“7. That the weekly Wednesday 
night meetings shall be held jointly. 

“8. That doctrinal sermons or ad- 
dresses including, or relating to, any 
proposition, tenet or belief not held in 
common by said two church organiza- 
tions, shall not be delivered in either 
church building, unless the person de- 
livering it shall be a member of the 
denomination in whose building it is de- 
livered. 

“9. Each church shall provide for 
heating, lighting and caring for its 
own church building, for the meetings 
herein provided. 

“10. That the usual collections or 
free will offerings taken at the Sun- 
day church shall go to and 
belong to the organization in whose 


services 


building the services at which time 
the said collections are taken are held. 
“It should be the earnest aim of 


each and every member to so speak 
and act that this joining of hands shall 
be a happy event for each church and 
that the mutual respect and confidence 
shown by this arrangement shall con- 
tinue as an example of Brotherl help. 

“In witness thereof the said churches 


’ + «I 
lave caused these 


presents to be exe- 
cuted, this Tuly 28, 1915.” 
>. . o 

Chis agreement was continued in 


force February 1, 1916, without a dis- 
senting vote. In commenting on the 


agreement Mr. Condit says: “Neither 
church building is large enough to 
house both Sunday-schools or we 
should have but one. We may sell 
one building and enlarge the other. 
Should we use the Congregational 


building the members of that church 
have asked that we put a baptistry in 
their church and observe the Lord’s 
Supper every Sunday.” 

The church’s contribution to the en- 
richment of every phase of community 
life has been most pronounced. It has 
taken a leading part in developing the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the local 
Chautauqua, and other work of a social 
and educational nature. More charit- 
able and relief work has been done by 
the church during the past year than 
formerly was done in any ten years. 
The missionary gifts of both congre- 
gations have increased. Both Sunday- 
schools are doing better than ever be- 
fore in their history. Clear words and 
telling deeds on behalf of a united 
church have increased men’s respect 
for the institutions of religion, and 
many men who have not cared to at- 
tend church heretofore have been en- 
listed in active support of this enter- 
prise. The young people are attend- 
ing church in unprecedented numbers. 

Mr. Condit is actively engaged in 
furthering similar movments in other 
sections of his county. He is withal 
loyal to the historic ideals of the Dis- 
ciples, and it is as a fitting tribute to 
his untiring efforts for their realiza- 
tion that he has been elected president 
of the Caldwell County Christian Mis- 
sionary Association. 
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Points About Des Moines 


erature and law departments. 


4, 1916 


ner, Professor Charles W. Erickson was elect 
ed to the position of Chancellor of Cotner 


° bad University, which position was left vacant 
by the resignation of William Oeceschger last 
1SCl spring. Professor Erickson has been prin 


cipal of the schools at Detroit, Mich., 
last six years. He is a graduate of the Wash 
ington and Jefferson University both in the lit 


for the 


Professor 


Erickson is an educator of no mean ability 
and the official board of Cotner feel them 








selves fortunate in being able to secure so ex 
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Frank H. Lash, of El Reno, spent his va- 
cation motoring through Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Missouri renewing old acquaintances and 
visiting en route. He reports one addition to 
his congregation Sept. 3, the first Lord’s Day 
after his arrival home. 


—Galen L. Rose, of Cimarron, Kan., has 
been called to Chico, Cal., and has accepted, 
to begin the new task in October. 


J. C. Richards has resigned the work at 
Lancaster, O., after a pastorate of eighteen 
months. 


—H. H. Peters, recently resigned at Paris, 
Ill, to accept the leadership of the state 
Missionary Society, writes that his work is 
starting off in good shape, and that he be- 
lieves a splendid campaign lies before him. 


—Prof. Colby D. Hall, of the Brite Bible 
College, Ft. Worth, Tex., has returned to his 
work there after spending the summer study- 
ing in Columbia University, New York City. 

—The death is reported of Judge W. A. 
Evans, of Bonham, Tex. Judge Evans was a 
most useful citizen of Texas, and a well- 
known Disciple. He came from Kentucky to 
the Lone Star state in 1857. He was eighty- 
seven years of age at the time of his de- 
mise. 


—The chief speaker at the yearly meeting 
of the Steuben county, Ind., churches of 
Christ was O. E. Tomes, who gave several ad- 
dresses. Some of his topics were, “What Is 
a Christian?” “The Church of Christ Today,” 
and “The Man Christ Jesus.” Other speakers 
were Gecil Sharpe of Hammond, Ind., C. R. 
Scoville, and Miss Bertha Clowson, just re- 
turned from Tokio, Japan, where she serves 
as living-link missionary for the Steuben 
county churches. 


—Grant W. Speer, of Toledo, O., Central, 
gave the leading address at the yearly meet- 
ing of the DeKalb county, Ind., Christian 
churches. The date was August 26 and 27. 
More than a thousand people were in at- 
tendance at the meetings. . 


The Board of Ministerial Relief reports 
total receipts of $31,211 for the eleven months 


to Sept. 1. This is a gain of nearly $10,000 
over the same period last year. But the ad- 
vance of the Pension roll from 124 to 144 


leaves the work under the same stress that 
has marked every year of its progress. The 
year ends Sept. 30, and this month is ex- 
pected to bring in $15,000 besides the $6,000 
of the 20 per cent proposition, which is al- 
ready assured. 


W. Vernon Lytle closed his work with 
the West Union, W. Va., church August 27, 
in a union service with the other churches of 
the town. The large attendance at this serv- 
ice bespoke the high esteem and respect held 
for this spendid young man and his charm- 
ing wife. Mr. and Mrs. Lytle leave to com- 
plete their work for the Ph.D degree at Yale 
University. J. R. Sloan of Bethany, West 
Va., has accepted a call to this church. 


Bruce Brown lectured at Surprise, Neb., 
recently and there was a total of $3,480 in 
paid admissions to the Chautauqua to hear 
him. 


State Secretary A. R. Spicer of Okla- 
homa, who suffered a serious breakdown in 
health, is improving slowly, but will not be able 
to resume his work for several months. 
Frank H. Lash, pastor at El Reno, sends this 
report. 


G. Lyle Smith, formerly pastor of the 
church at Chickasaw, Okla., has accepted a 
call to minister for the congregation at 
tonville, Ark. 


Charles D. Priest, pastor at Blockton, Ia., 
ind Miss Wilma Waldrip, one of the young 
ladies of the church, were married on Sept 
3 at the home of the bride, Arthur Dillinger, 
pastor at Altoona, Ia., a classmate of Mr. 
Priest, officiating. Mr. Priest has been pas 
or at Blockton for two years and has been 
successful. Miss Waldrip was a member of 
his church. After a 
western Nebraska, 
a meeting for 
Mr. and Mrs. 
versity. Mr 


3en- 


honeymoon spent in 
where Mr. Priest will hold 
one of our frontier churches. 
Priest will attena Drake Uni- 
Priest will finish the work for 
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a B.D. degree this year. 
further work in music and art, in which she 
is already accomplished. 


A contract has been awarded to a con- 
struction company for the erection of a new 
church building by First church, Enid, Okla., 
where A. G. Smith ministers. The building 
will be a modern church and Bible-school 
workshop costing $34,700. 


-Frank H. Lash, pastor of First church, 
El Reno, Okla., addressed the Hydro, Okla., 
Chautauqua, August 6, on “The Divine 
Philosophy of Life.” Mr. Nash was recently 
elected president of the Ministerial Alliance 
of his city. 


—R. N. Robertson, recently resigned at 
Watseka, Ill., has been called to the work at 
Shelbyville, Ill, to succeed W. G. McColley, 
who has taken the pastorate at Maplewood, 
Mo. 


-M. E. Chatley, of Memorial church, Rock 
Island, Ill, spent the month of August in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, preaching on one 
Sunday at Ravenna, O., where he spent sev- 
eral years of his ministry. 


—The Lawrence county, Ind., churches gave 
a great picnic dinner as a feature of their an- 
nual meeting, and W. H. Smith, of Blooming- 
ton, Ind., and L. H. Graham, of Bedford, gave 
the addresses. The work at Bedford and in 
the other churches of Lawrence county, is 
reported in fine condition. 


The young people of 
churches of Buffalo, N.  Y., 
union rally at Delaware Park. Over 125 per- 
sons were present. Japanese lanterns and an 
address by Austin Long were features. An- 
other rally is planned for November. 


the Disciples’ 
recently held a 


The plans for the new $100,000 building 
of Broadway church, Lexington, Ky., provide 
for a structure of four stories, including base- 
ment. Mark Collis leads at Broadway. 


Mr. Kalane, a young negro from the east 
cost of Africa, who has attended the Disciples’ 
school in Edwards, Miss., talked recently at 
First church, Lincoln, Neb. The pastor ex- 
plained that he was a native of Africa and 
lived there till after the outbreak of the 
Boer war when he fell in with a Christian 
man who influenced him to become a Chris- 
tian and to seek an education. W. H. Book, 
pastor of Tabernacle Church, Columbus, Ind.. 
is backing Mr. Kalane. It is reported that 
Mr. Kalane gave an interesting talk, showing 
the effects of education and Christian think- 
ing. A free will offering was taken for him. 
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Will be given churches for con- 
tributions made between July |, 
1915, and September 30, 1916, 
and these reports will hereafter 
conform to the missionary year. 


Board of Education 
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THAT $500,000. 

For some time the Foreign Society has been 
laboring for $500,000 within one year with 
which to evangelize the world. The prospects 
of success are now brighter than at any time 
in the past. 

There has been a gain of more than 500 
contributing churches. The churches as 
churches have given over $23,000 above their 
gifts of last year. The total gains from all 
sources to September 1 is about $70,000. This 
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Ten Big Reasons Why 


Bethany Graded Lessons are being adopted by so many 
of the best schools among Disciples 


1. There is more to them—at least a third more—than 
is contained in any other series. 
and full 


are free from the sectarian spirit. 

are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

are printed on better paper with better bind- 
ing and in better taste than any other series. 

Every lesson writer is an expert of international 


8. They are a monument to the modern spirit of unity 
—several leading denominations have co-operated 
to produce them and are now using them. 

9 The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates 
in and promotes a great Christian union enter- 
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The Living-link churches can be counted 
upon to do their duty. 
Now that great host of churches that have 
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The Bible College of Missouri 


A biblical school of high grade. At Columbia, Missouri 


center of the state. 


the educational 
University of Missouri. 
For catalogue, write G. D. Edwards, Dean. 
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A Notable 


Success 


The welcome that has been given by 
the leaders in the churches and Sunday 
schools to the little book just issued by 
the Disciples Publication Society: 


“The Training of 
Church Members” 


is evidence that this text has come to 


meet a very definite need in the 


churches. 


The following are typical letters re- 
ceived from leaders concerning the book: 


FROM REV. H. CLAY TRUSTY, 
Seventh Street Church, Indianapolis: “lI 
have examined thoroughly the manual, 
“The Training of Church Members,” and 

| think it a very fine thing. We need to 
spend some time with young Christians 
on the fundamentals of our Christian 
religion and church life. This affords a 
splendid guide.” 


FROM REV. L. C. MOORE, Waterloo, 
Ia.: “This book is filling a long known 
need in our mid-week service. I am 
more than pleased with it. The attend- 
ance was doubled in four weeks by the 
of the text.” 

FROM REV. IRVING BROWN, Sac 
City, Ia.; 
it. Shall introduce it either at the C. E 
We all 


use 


or mid-week prayer-meetings. 
need the training it supplies.” 

FROM REV. L. J. MARSHALL, Wa- 
bash Ave. Church, Kansas City, Mo.: 


“This is a 


and 


Its 
presentations of the 


timely piece of work. 


clear simple 


lessons to be 


taught should make it 
popular among Christian workers.” 


How You May Use This Text: 


1!) As a book of study in your mid- 
week or Endeavor prayer-meeting. 
2) As a_ text-book in 


your young 


people’s Sunday school classet. 

As a text for study in a special 
“Pastor's class” organized for train- | 
ing of young Christians and meet- | 
ing either through the week or on 
Sunday. 


(4) As a teacher-training course 





Send for free sample of the new book | 
today. 
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DISCIPLES AT “THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO SUMMER SESSION. 


The Unjversity of ‘Chicago has maintained 
its reputation for attracting an increasingly 
large number of Disciples at its summer ses 
sions. During the quarter just completed, in 
which the attendance was approximately five 
thousand, a very large number of teachers, 
ministers, missionaries and others of our own 
communion enrolled for work. This fact 
testifies more eloquently than words to the 
wide opportunities offered by the University, 
and to the increasing appreciation of the 
value of graduate work. Many in 
residence this summer have had 
rience in their various fields. but 
returned to the University in 
higher degrees, or else have come for a 


is 


those 
expe 

either 

for 
brie 


ot 
wide 
have 
candidacy 


time without thought of taking a degree, but 
merely for the intellectual stimulus of a few 
weeks in an academic atmosphere. 


Among the Disciple members of the faculty 


in residence this summer were Prof. MeClin 
tock, Prof. Willett. Prof. Clark, Dr. Ames, 
Dr. Sharp, Dr. Kitson, Mr. Carr, and Mr 
Henry Among the visiting faculty members 
was Prof. W. A. Parker of Pomona College 
California. 

Our missionaries were represented by Mr 
and Mrs. W. C. MacDougall, and W. E. Gor 
don, of India; A. F Hensey and H. C. Hob 
good of Africa; and Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Rob 
inson of Japan 

Among the teachers in residence may be 
mentioned: J. C. Caldwell and T. J. Golight 
ly who are beginning their work at the Drake 
Bible College the former as dean and the lat 


ter in the department of Religious Education 
Domest ix 


Miss Pearl Ruby instructor in 

Science at Drake; Carl Taylor of the Uni 
versity of Missouri; E. W. Deleamp of the 
department of Latin. at Transylvaia; Ralph 
L. Reeords, also of Transylvania; R. L. M: 
Quary, recently called to the chair of Biblical 
literature at Eureka; W. O. Lappin, of At 
antic Christian College; and Miss Louis« 
O'Neill of the Lexington, Ky., High School 
Mrs. Norton, Librarian at Transvlvania and 
Miss Rae Stockham, Assistant Librarian at 
Drake, were also in residence 

Many of the ministers spent either on 
term or both at the university, including: A 
L. Hull, Geo. | Chandler. John I. Imhof 
Howard |} Jensen, Mart Gary Smith, Jewel 
Mathews, Alvin EF. Hottell. Robert C. Lemor 
FE. S. Bledsoe, Clay Trusty, C. R. Stauffer, and 
1. Leslie Lobingier 

>. . > 

Other summer students included: Charles J 
Ritchey, Fellow in New Testament de 
partment: Dr. FE. T. Murphy of Chicago; Miss 
Estella Saunders, a student volunteer; Mr 
Wiggins and Miss Zazel Lent of Eureka; W 
B. Bodenhafer and 


William A. Crowley, both 


doing Doctor of Philosophy work; B. E 
Holeolyd; H. B. Kilgour: Mrs. Harbison; Mrs 
A. L. Huff: Misses Stella Buchanan, Jessica 
Spencer, Annie Fillmore Bertha L. Merrill, 
jessie E. Beckett. Nell Rice; Mrs. Records: 
Mrs. Phoebe F Mathews, ind Mrs Bledsoe 
The Disciples’ Club of the university offers 
an opportunity for fellowship and acquain 
tance. Under its auspices two outings were 
planned for the Lake Shore in Jackson Park 
One was held to the delight of all who at 
tended. The night set for the other was rainy 


and disagreeable, but more than thirty people 


met at the Hyde Park church, hurriedly set 
up tables, and tried to enjoy the picnic lunch 
and the extemporaneous speeches as much as 
they might have done in moonlight by the 
shores of Lake Michigan 


Two most interesting meetings of the club 
were held in Haskell Hall during the second 
term, Dr. Herbert L. Willett addressing the 
first, and Dr. Willis A. Parker Pomona 
College the second. It is customary to hold 
similar meetings during the year at frequent 
intervals 

The officers of the Disciples’ Club for the 
present vear are: Président W Cc. Mae- 
Dougall; vice-president, H. E. Jensen; secre- 
tary, Bertha Merrill; treasurer, Mart Gary 
Smith. 7 
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J. Leslie Lobingier. 
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Handwork in Religious Education 
By Appie Grace WARDLE, President Cincinnati Mis- 
rhe first book in its feld applying scientific study to 
It considers the pedagogy of handwork 


It presents a progressive program of hand 
work appropriate to each stage of development 


with gO wlusirations 
postage extra (weight 


of handwork for religious and 


even to and through the years 


10ome, cioth, $1.00 
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Graded Social Service for the Sunday School 


By Wittiam NorMAN HutTcHINS 


book recognizes that everybody can do something and 
inds that something for everybody to do 
problem of social activity in a thoroughly scientific 
fundamental 
eachers may formulate a social program for their own classe 


§ cents 


” 


The author discusses 


principles through which 


postage exira (weight » os 





ment. By Herpert 


this volume is an up-to-date and 
features in church buildings 

ymstruction of new buildings 
present church houses 


pp 


with 4. 


The Sunday-school Building and Its Equip- 


Religious Education, Grinnell College 
Recognizing all that is best in modern graded 


Its 


tiiwsiralion 
postage extra (weight 


ab 


Francis Evans. Professor of 


religious education 
scientific discussion of the essential 


value is not only in directing the 
but in suggesting modifications for 
ome, cloth, cent 
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The City Institute for Religious Teachers 


‘ é By WALTER Scott ATHEARN, Protessor (elect) of Re- a 4 
ligious Education, Boston University 
This ts a practical! manual for working out the details in the organ 
zation of ommunity teacher-training movements for Sunday 
school teachers. As outlined by this author, a city institute is the 
application of the common-sense business principle of combining effort ie 
and resources to the problem of preparing Sunday-school teachers 


5 cents 
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The General Convention in Des Moines 


BY GRAHAM FRANK. 


As 1 came home from my vacation at 
Macatawa, Michigan, I spent a day in Des 
Moines and had a conference with the Ex 
ecutive Committee and the Chairmen of sev 
ral of the local Des Moines comninittees. I 
am sure it will be gratifying to all the 
churches to know that the preparations for 


the convention are going forward in the most 


promising manner. Under the direction of 
President Hill M Bell, chairman of the Des 
Moines committee, all the local committees 
are working harmoniously and joyfully in 


preparation for the coming of a great host 
of Disciples to Des Moines, October 9 to 15. 
From all that I could see and find out, there 
will be nothing left undone to receive and 
care for the convention in the best possible 
way. They are expecting a great attendance 
Counting on the fact that Des Moines is cen- 


trally located in reference to the great body 
oft our people, thev confide ntly expect one of 
the largest conventions of recent vears 
There are many good hotels and comfort- 
able homes where the attendants of the con- 
vention may atay [ auggest that those who 
expect to attend write svon to the Chairinan 
of the Entertainment Committee, Mr. B. D 
Van Meter, Drake University, Des Moines, 
telling him what accommodations they wish 


and asking him to make _ reservations for 
them. ; 
As the time for the convention approaches 
the churches should be planning to select 
their representatives. If we are ever to have 


any real co-operative life, it will come only 
by having the local churches take a vital part 
in it. It can never come by having the 
churches feel that they have discharged their 








when they have given their money 
Societies As well ex 
local churches when the 


obligations 
to the Missionary 
pect to have strong 


members content themselves by meeting the 
financial chligations while they absent them 
selves from all services of the church We 


representatives from at least 
churches at the Des Moines 


should have 
two thousand 
convention 


Another interesting matter that has recent 
attention is that of the re 
ports sent in answer to the request in the 
firat letter of the Attendance Committee for 
names of those with whom the committee 
might correspond in regard to the Des Moines 
Convention. Great numbers of preachers re 
sponded The Attendance Committee will 
correspend with all those names were 


ly come to my 


whose 


sent On the card provided for sending in 
these names was a line “Suggestions for the 
good of the Convention.” I have gone over 
these cards and give here some of the sug- 


Each one is from a representative 


gestions 
The ones I have selected are as 


preacher 

follows 
Provide 

participation of largest possible 


of business, 
num- 


time for discussion 


éecure 
ber, under proper control.” 

Advertise every good feature thoroughly 
Get information to the churches as well as 
to the ministers.’ 

Don’t atrese the General Convention too 
much—I believe you ‘Gen. Con.’ fellows are 
honest, dependable fellows, but a lot of us 
don't agree with vou We hope it won't be made 
a test of fellowship.” 

Let us have fewer speeches and mor: 
onferences It is a weariness to the flesh 
to trv to listen to three long winded addresses 
if ne evening 

You are hitting the nail on the head in 
t flort for a m general attendance 

Do not have speaking and business ses 
sions in such proximity. Whole days or parts 
of ive exclusively for business.” 

Put as many new speakers on the program 
as i men whom we have not had the 
privi hearing 


Insist on a delegate convention Make it 


a at convention less oratory—moré 
busir 

Let brotherly love continue.” 

‘A more democratic onvention Cut out 
fifty per cent of the g epee hesa——more 
isnion from the floor. A more strict delegate 


conventior 


Give more time for discussion from the 


floor I think it is important We always 
have to hurry too muc! 

Iry hard for a representative gathering 
There is no plan as likely as the delegate 
plan 

el | # Mi tin l 
Biot | bi } re n pra 
Unity 

Urge t ey hurch } ' | 
Give adequat time for business Seek for 
spiritual va Make us feel the serious 
nessa of 

As | ive gone ver these suggestions, I 
have beer t ressed with the dee 
tem ' . i n our organized life 
andl wor nd wit the ibility to help ds 
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If 


YOU ARE PLANNING 
TO BUY A BIBLE OF 
ANY KIND, SEND TO- 
DAY FOR OUR 


CATALOG*® BIBLES 








Acme S. S. Register Board 


RITENDANCE & 0 

NUMBER 

N THE ROLL 

1ENDANCE 
@DAY 


tN JANCE a) 
; TODAY 


587 
HG 


5253 
1984 
650 


A practical and inexpensive board 
With which comparative records may 
be made. Is of ash. Size, 30 inches high, 
21 inches wide, 3-4 inch thick. The fol- 


i 7: 
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lowing cards and figures make up the 
outfit Register of Attendance and 
Collection, Register of Attendance anid 


Roll, Atten 
Year Ago 


Offering, Number on the 
dance Today, Attendance a 


Today, Collection Today, Offering To 
lay, Collection a Year Ago Today, 
Otering a Year Azo Today, Colle tion 
Last Sunday, Offering Last Sunday, 
Attendance Last Sunday, Hymns, 
Re ord Coll tion, Record Offering, 
R rd Attendance Psalm. Also six 
each, of figures 1 to 0, inclusive. Let- 
! eures are white on black 
nd, 3 5-8 inches high 


Price, $3.00. Delivery Extra. 
DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


7oo East goth St. Chicago, Il. 














Kent and Madsen Maps 


A New Series of Historical 
Maps 


For Sunday Schools, Bible Classes and Individ- 
ual Siudents 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
Chicage. 


7oo East «oth St. 


An Ideal 


Course 


for your Adult or 
| Young People’s Class 


The Life of Jesus 


It is always in order 
for Sunday School 
classes to study the 
life of Jesus. Young 
people’s and adult 
classes want the very 
best text that 
can be found. This 
is simply to remind 
them that there has 
never been offered 
to the Sunday School 
world a Life of Christ 
so practicable, so us- 
able, sotrue to the best 
scholarship, so brist- 
ling with questions 
that wake up the 
pupils, so well pro- 
portioned, as Dr. Loa 
E. Scott’s ‘“‘LIFE 
OF JESUS”’ in Fifty 
two Lessons. This 
book is being widely 
used in Sunday 
Schools both of the 
Disciples and other 
religious bodies, and 
in Y. M.C. A. classes. 
This testifies to its 


























popularity. You must 
have it in your school. 
It will create a new 
interest in Bible study 
among your young 
people and younger 
adults. Price of the 
book, 50c. In quan- 
tities of 10 or more, 
40c each. 


DISCIPLES. 
_ PUBLICATION | 
\'SOCIET Y| 


700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 
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